CHAPTER NINETEEN

The Days of Non-intervention

An international crisis was expected in 1935 when a plebiscite
was to be held in the Saar district, where the French had been
working the coalfields since 1919 as a means of exacting repara-
tions. But the plebiscite passed off peacefully under the super-
vision of the League of Nations and of British, French, and
Italian troops: the choice for the Saarlanders was between re-
turning to Germany, remaining under a League mandate, or
attaching themselves to France. Well coaxed and threatened by
the Nazis, they voted overwhelmingly in favour of return to
Germany. Already in 1934 the Germans had reintroduced con-
scription without drawing more than a mild protest from the
other European powers. This and the Saar plebiscite were the
first Nazi victories in international affairs. Europe took them
quietly, for most politicians had long since abandoned the pre-
tence of pinning Germany down to the letter of the Versailles
Treaty. They were willing now to make 'gentlemen's agree-
ments', conceding some of the German claims* But the Germans
remembered that they had signed the Versailles Treaty under
duress; the continuance of the British blockade for six months
after the Armistice and the quartering of French colonial troops
on their soil were memories that seemed to acquit them of all
duty to act as 'gentlemen5 in the Franco-British sense.
A crisis did arise in 1935: not from German but from Italian
action. It began with Italian provocation of the Abyssinians on
the undelimited frontier between Abyssinia and Italian Somali-
land; both Governments lodged protests at Geneva. The League
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